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QUEST 


Oh heart 
Why do you not 
Soar aloft on 
Trembling wings, 

Voice raised in 
Lilted and gilted 
Song, singing 
Exaltations to love, 
Mystic spirit, 

Capturing, enrapturing, 
Ensnaring men ? 

Pride, pride. 

Or is it the desire 
To be free of 
All that binds and 
Hurts, thrills 
Then rejects? 

Why do you seek to 
Escape the ties 
That render life 
Worth living? 

Elusive and fearful, 
Fraught with doubt, 

You take flight 
With the wind 
As a butterfly 
In autumn. 

Torment, sorrow. 

For what do you search ? 
Yourself! 

Patricia Cox 
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PRELUDE TO A SABBATH UNVEILING 


The setting is a dingy frame shop in the poor section of a 
large city. The time is a rainy Sunday evening in the present. 
There is a scrim which initially conceals the set from the 
audience. It constitutes the facade of the shop, on which are 
several windows and a door, stage left. Above the windows is a 
neatly lettered but fading sign which reads “Nicholazzi’s 
Frames.” On the door is a smaller sign reading “Closed on 
Sundays.” 

Within, the room is scattered with worktables and carpenter’s 
equipment. On the floor there is a layer of discolored sawdust, 
and the walls are covered with frames of various types. Upstage 
right, there is a staircase leading to a wooden platform supported 
by beams which extend to the ceiling. The platform constitutes 
a bedroom of sorts, and is partially concealed by a faded curtain. 
On the platform are a low studio bed and the barely discernible 
figure of a veiled wooden statue. On the rear wall are a few 
shelves and some smaller windows. 

The room is dimly lit, except for a portion downstage left, 
where there is a chair and a table with an unfinished frame 
on it. MICHELANGELO NICHOLAZZI, the owner and sole 
employee of the shop, is lying on the bed, his hands crossed 
under his head. He is a strong looking character of about thirty 
years, with well-defined and powerful features. He walks, how- 
ever, with a severe limp, and his movements are very slow and 
deliberate. 

The audience sees only the facade of the shop and the side- 
walk, dimly lit. There is a sound of thunder. CARLA PERRYN 
enters from the audience, walking down the left aisle of the 
theatre and onto the stage. She is a girl of about twenty-six, 
extremely well-built but a bit fleshy. Her hair is piled hap- 
hazardly upon her head, and she is wearing large hoop ear- 
rings. She is carrying a large shoulder bag which she swings 
as she walks, and is wearing a short raincoat. Her rather 
attractive features are accentuated by heavy makeup, especially 
on her eyes, which are large and very expressive. Her walk is 
confident, and her overall appearance is that of one who “knows 
the ropes,” but her voice at times will betray a certain childlike 
eagerness and uncertainty. 

As she approaches the door of the shop, she peers through 
the windows at the light, goes to the door and knocks. There is 
no answer, so she knocks again, impatiently. There is still no 
response, so she tries the door. As she appears to open it, the 
scrim is lifted, revealing the entire set to the audience. 

CARLA (Crossing upstage) 

Hey, anybody home? Michelangelo ! Hey, am I alone in this world 
or what? 

MICHELANGELO (Sleepily) 

Just a minute, just a minute. 

CARLA 

Oh, there you are. What in God’s name are you doing up there? 
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MICHELANGELO 
Nothing. Staring at the ceiling. 

CARLA 

What do you think this is, the Sistine Chapel? (Laughs) 

Are we going to work tonight or aren’t we? 

MICHELANGELO 

Yes — we’re going to work. Just give me a minute, will you? 

CARLA (Puts down her bag, removes a mirror, and 
quickly appraises her appearance, brushing a few wet strands 
of hair from her face) What are you doing in bed at seven 
o’clock on Sunday night, anyhow? Have a big night last night 
or something? 

MICHELANGELO (Beginning a laborious descent 
down the staircase of the platform) No. No “big night.” I’m 
just tired, that’s all. People get tired. 

CARLA 

Well, I’ll wake you right up. Let’s see, what can I do? 
MICHELANGELO 

Why don’t you just give me a chance to wake myself up? How 
about that? 

CARLA 

Okay, wake up. All by yourself. (Takes off her coat, puts it on 
a chair) Boy, it’s raining like crazy out there. Your windows 
closed ? 

MICHELANGELO (Sitting down in a chair, picking 
up a frame) I don’t know. I think I closed them. 

CARLA (Closing one on the rear wall, with an effort) 
No, you didn’t. (Picks up a small carved object from the floor) 
Hey, what’s this? 

MICHELANGELO (Disinterested) 

What? 

CARLA 

This little horsey or whatever it is. 

MICHELANGELO 
I guess, Carla, that it’s a little horsey. 

CARLA 

Hey, this is really nice! I like it. (Walking toward him, the 
horse in her hand) You know it sort of reminds me of — those 
merry-go-round horses you used to ride when you were a kid. 
I loved those things ! Once a month the whole orphanage went to 
the amusement park. It was a big deal. I remember — I even had 
a favorite horse on that old merry-go-round. It had a red saddle 
or something — 

MICHELANGELO (Looking at it) 

Oh, that. That’s not important. 

CARLA (Disturbed) 

What? 

MICHELANGELO 
It’s nothing — it’s no good. 

CARLA 

Well, I don’t think it’s nothing. 

MICHELANGO 

Okay, you don’t. Know much about sculpture? 
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CARLA 

No. You know I don’t. I just said I like it, that’s all. 

(Goes upstage, reluctantly places the horse on the sill) 

Well, am I going to model tonight or what? 

MICHELANGELO 

Yes, you’re going to model, merry go-round girl. I’ve got a couple 
of things I want to finish up first and get out of the way — find 
a chair or something. 

CARLA (Very quietly) 

Okay. 

MICHELANGELO (A bit nervously) 

You’re not in a hurry or anything are you? I mean, have you 
got somewhere to go? 

CARLA 

Nope. (Sighs audibly) Nowhere. Nowhere at all. (She looks 
through the window upstage at the rain, then turns to him, 
thoughtfully) Hey, where were you last night? I came by and 
your light was off and everything. 

MICHELANGELO 

I was gone — I don’t spend my entire life down here you know. 
Just most of it. 

CARLA 

Yeah, I know — but where were you last night? 
MICHELANGELO 

What difference does it make to you where I was? 

CARLA 

Oh, boy. The man is getting touchy. (Mimics him) What differ- 
ence does it make to you where I was ? 

MICHELANGELO 
Come off it, Carla. 

CARLA 

You did have a big night last night, didn’t you? Come on, Mike 
boy, who’s your secret lover? 

MICHELANGELO (Hesitantly) 

I went — to a movie. 

CARLA 

A -lone? 

MICHELANGELO (Irritated) 

No — I went with Leonardo da Vinci and the Pope. Look, what 
makes you think it’s any of your business anyhow? 

CARLA 

Nothing, nothing. Just interested. Thought I might be able to 
give you a little friendly advice. You know, from a woman’s 
point of view. 

MICHELANGELO 

Well, I don’t need any self-appointed Dear Abbys. 

CARLA 

You’re going to need something, honey, if you talk to her the 
way you talk to me. 

MICHELANGELO 

Who said there was a her? Come on, who said there was? 
CARLA 

You can’t be alone all the time. I know you. 


MICHELANGELO 

You think so? Well — I went by myself. Alone. I’m a solitary 
person. That means I went to the movie by myself. 

CARLA (Playfully) 

Sure you went to the movie by yourself. I bet you didn’t even 
go to a movie at all — I bet — 

MICHELANGELO (Interrupting) 

Okay, Miss Know-it-all. What did you do? Can you remember? 
Or don’t you want to remember ? 

CARLA (Indignantly) 

Hey, what’s that supposed to mean? 

MICHELANGELO 

Don’t play at being coy, Carla. It doesn’t become you. 

CARLA 

Who’s being coy? I want to know what you mean by that crack. 

MICHELANGELO 
Nothing, Carla. Forget it, okay? 

CARLA 

No. I’m not going to forget it, just like that. You tell me what 
you meant. 

MICHELANGELO 

Look, I said forget it. I’m sorry I said it. Why don’t you just go 
put on your robe? 

CARLA 

I don’t know if I’m staying. 

MICHELANGELO 

Oh, come on, Carla. Please, don’t aggravate the situation. 
(Pauses) Look, I said I’m sorry. And I am. I’m sorry if I 
offended you. Does that fix it? 

CARLA 

Just lay off, will you? 

MICHELANGELO 

Lay off? 

CARLA 

Yeah, yeah! Lay off. You know, cut it out. You’re always saying 
things like that- — like you think I’m some sort of — I don’t know 
— I don’t know what you think at all. But I don’t like it. So 
just — lay off. 

MICHELANGELO 
Self-righteous, aren’t you? 

CARLA 

Look, don’t you sit there and talk to me about being self- 
righteous. You and that damn statue — sitting up there night 
after night with it like you’re some sort of god or something. 
And you talk to me about being — 

MICHELANGELO (Interrupting) 

Carla. Just go get undressed, will you? 

CARLA (Haughtily) 

Okay, Mr. Nicholazzi. Your employee will disrobe. 

MICHELANGELO (Imitating her tone) 

Thank you. The management appreciates your consideration in 
this matter and will henceforth — 
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CARLA 

Oh, cut it. I want some music or something — maybe it’ll drown 
you out. 

MICHELANGELO 
Turn on the radio. 

CARLA 

I am going to turn on the radio. 

MICHELANGELO 
To soothe the savage beast. 

CARLA (Walking upstage to the radio) 

What? 

MICHELANGELO (Loudly) 

Sweet strains to soothe the savage beast! 

CARLA 

Jeez. (She turns on the radio. A flute is heard, playing a soft, 
high melody in a minor key. It is like that of a carousel, but 
melancholy rather than gay.) You really are a beast. (She 
growls menacingly as she passes him, walking downstage left 
behind a screen with her bag. While she is undressing MICHEL- 
ANGELO puts down the frame he has been working on and 
looks at the screen pensively while she speaks.) You know, I 
walked all the way over here in the rain. I like the rain. It 
makes me feel — I don’t know. Clean or something. Different. 
MICHELANGELO 

Does it? 

CARLA 

Yeah, in a funny way. Inside me. You know. (She folds her 
dress over the screen, but it falls, in front of MICHEL- 
ANGELO’S chair) Hey. could you nick that up for me? I don’t 
want it to get dirty. It’s new. (He bends over and picks up 
the dress, running his hands thoughtfully across its folds) 
You like it? 

MICHELANGELO (Absently) 

What? 

CARLA 

My new dress. Do you like it? 

MICHELANGELO 

Oh, yes. It’s very nice. (He gets up and folds it over the edge of 
the screen, sitting down again) 

CARLA 

Thanks. Hey, guess who I saw coming over here tonight? 

MICHELANGELO 
I don’t know. 

CARLA 
Well, guess. 

MICHELANGELO 

I haven’t the slightest idea. One of your boyfriends, I suppose. 
CARLA 

No, silly. Mrs. Antoni. The widow lady. Going to church with 
her whole litter. She reminds me of that old lady superintendent 
at the orphanage. Trooping along with all those kids to Mass. 
I used to go. Then they told me I was a big girl and I had to 
take the kids myself and sit with them. Well, I took them. But I 
didn’t stay for church. (She laughs) 
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MICHELANGELO 
Where’d you go? 

CARLA 

Oh, different places. On nights like tonight, I’d go inside some- 
where. A cafe or something. Usually — I just walked around. 
MICHELANGELO 

Why? Why didn’t you keep going to Mass? 

CARLA 

Oh, I don’t know. I was lonely, I guess. I wanted to talk to 
somebody. Those little kids weren’t much company. Neither 
was God. 

MICHELANGELO 
I know the feeling. 

CARLA 

Then the superintendent found out about it and got really mad 
and said she guess’d I was old enough to take care of myself. 
I guess I was — sort of. 

MICHELANGELO 
She dismissed you? 

CARLA 

Well, they call it something else. But what it was — she just 
kicked me out. (Pauses) Jeez, that was a long time ago. A long 
time. But I’m glad I finally got out. Nobody wanted me. Not 
there, anyhow. 

MICHELANGELO 

Why not? Why wouldn’t somebody have wanted you? 

CARLA 

Oh, there’s a whole system to it. Once you get past a certain age 
nobody wants to adopt you. They all want the little kids, the 
cute ones. 

MICHELANGELO 
Yeah — I guess so. 

CARLA 

Jeez, that lady must have six or seven kids. 

MICHELANGELO 
What lady? 

CARLA 
Mrs. Antoni. 

MICHELANGELO (Absently) 

Five. 

CARLA 

Five? 

MICHELANGELO 
Five. She has five kids. 

CARLA (Knowingly) 

He keeps track. Going to make it six, lover boy? 

MICHELANGELO 
Oh, for God’s sake, Carla. 

CARLA 

How’d you like to be married, big Mike? Have a little wife to 
keep your stomach full, your bed warm — kiss your feet — 
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MICHELANGELO 
Cut it out, Carla, will you? 

CARLA (Appearing from behind the screen, dressed 
in a red terrycloth robe fastened insecurely with a few buttons 
and tied tightly at the waist. She begins pulling pins from her 
hair, letting it fall to her shoulders) Boy, I know one thing. 
I’d never get myself in a mess like that. Marriage, kids. Jeez. 
MICHELANGELO 

I don’t think you have much to worry about. 

CARLA 

Oh no? Well, you’d be surprised. I been asked. More than once, 
too. 

MICHELANGELO 
Is that so? 

CARLA 

Yeah, that’s so. Just not by the right guy, as they say. So — 
I stay free. 

MICHELANGELO 
Free to do what? 

CARLA 

Fly, man! (She steps in front of his face, waving her arms 
wildly) FLY! FLY! FLY! FLY! 

MICHELANGELO (Waving her away) 

Well, fly somewhere else, will you? 

CARLA (Pauses, looks at him thoughtfully) 

No. (She starts to sit in his lap, but he pushes her away ) 
MICHELANGELO 
I mean it. Get away from me. 

CARLA (Imploringly) 

Why? 

MICHELANGELO (Looking away from her, an ex- 
pression of pain and longing on his face) Look, you said you’re 
free. Well, I’m free too. So leave me alone, will you? Just stop — 
CARLA 

Who are you trying to kid, buddy? Huh? You’re not free. You’re 
trapped. You hear me? Trapped. In this cage — (Pauses) with 
a broken wing. 

MICHELANGELO 

Shut up, Carla. You don’t know what you’re talking about. 
CARLA 

I don’t, huh? I think I do. And I think you do, too. 

MICHELANGELO (Ignoring her) 

Look, I’m almost through here. Would you mind going upstairs 
and getting the statue — it’s not too heavy. 

CARLA 

Yeah. 

MICHELANGELO 

What? 

CARLA 

I said, yeah. I mind. You’ve got two legs. Or one and a half, 
anyhow. Get it yourself. (He puts the frame on the table and 
climbs slowly, with great difficulty, up the stairs. She follows 
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him to the base of the staircase and watches him mount them, 
her face hardening. The light follows him, growing gradually 
bluer as he ascends, leaving her finally in total darkness) Up, 
up, up. There you go. To your perch. You have a little trouble 
flying, don’t you? Free — yeah, you’re free all right. It’s just 
something about that cage — can't get out of it. Can’t get out 
because you’ve locked yourself in. I could show you. (Her voice 
begins to quaver) I could. And you want to. I knoiv you want 
to. But you just won’t try. You won’t let me reach inside — and 
let you out. You just stay up there all alone. With that statue. 
Wooden. I could show you. Don’t you want to? Why are you 
afraid? (MICHELANGELO takes the sheet off the statue and 
stands before it, apparently oblivious to CARLA’S speech, which 
has grown almost inaudible. The figure is a young girl in a 
robe, her face lifted and her arms extended upward, as though 
she has just released something which has flown away. From 
the waist down the statue is unfinished, giving the impression 
that the girl is rising out of the wood. MICHELANGELO 
caresses the figure softly, his expression a mixture of anxiety 
and great love ) Michelangelo, come down. What is up there 
that keeps you in? You’re afraid of me — of me. Because you 
know what I am? Because I’m not — wood. And you can’t make 
me beautiful. (She sighs) Poor Michelangelo. Come down. 
Come down. I’ll leave you alone. (He looks down the staircase 
wistfully, hesitates, and turns back to the statue. He covers 
it wearily, touching its face gently as he does so. He descends 
the stairs, spiritless. The light follows him down but remains 
blue, giving the following scene a strange, dreamlike effect.) 

CARLA (Confused) 

Where is it? 

MICHELANGELO (Quietly) 

I’m not going to work on it tonight. You can go home. Or 
wherever you go. 

CARLA (Doubtfully) 

Okay — (She starts toward the screen, pauses for a few seconds, 
then turns to face him) No. 

MICHELANGELO (Exasperated) 

Look, I said I don’t feel like working on it tonight. I told you — 
(He digs in his pocket and pulls out a crumpled bill) Here! 
Here’s a dollar for your time. 

CARLA 
I don’t want it. 

MICHELANGELO 

What? What’s the matter with you? Take it! (He shoves it at 
her) Isn’t it enough? You used to better wages for a half an 
hour of your time? Is that it? Here, (Reaching furiously in his 
pockets) here’s more. Now take it— and go, please. 

CARLA (Walks slowly to the staircase and sits on a 
stair, her head in her hands) Please. Don’t. I don’t want to go. 

MICHELANGELO 

What do you want here? You want to play some more of your 
meaningless games? Look, I’m not like your boyfriends all over 
the place, (Pauses) I’m not one of your — clients! 
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CARLA 

I know you’re not. 

MICHELANGELO 

So don’t bother putting on any of your little acts with me, 
okay? Because I don’t go for it. 

CARLA 

I’m not. Oh, please — 

MICHELANGELO 

Then what are you doing? What do you want from me, Carla? 
CARLA 

I don’t know. I’m trying — I’m trying to talk to you, I guess. 

MICHELANGELO 
About what? 

CARLA (She gets up and goes to the sill where the 
horse statuette is, and picks it up, twisting her hands around 
it as she speaks. Her voice has begun to tremble like that of a 
frightened child) I don’t know. Only — something. (There is 
the sound of thunder and the music in the background dies 
away) I don’t know how to. 

MICHELANGELO (Quietly) 

What do you mean ? 

CARLA 

I don’t know. I just can’t — You’re different from me. I can’t 
make you see — Listen, do you think I like being the way I am? 
Do you? 

MICHELANGELO 
I don’t know — I — Don’t you? 

CARLA (Agonizingly) 

No! No, I hate it. I’m nothing — I know it. I’m like this. (She 
holds the horse up) I’m nothing, just like you said. (She throws 
the horse to the ground and it breaks at his feet) I’m the 
scared one, the trapped one. I’m the cripple, not you! It’s me! 

MICHELANGELO (Stepping towards her) 

Don’t — don’t say things like that about yourself. It’s my fault. 
I’m sorry I’ve been so — 

CARLA (Looking toward the platform) 

There. Up there — you see something else, don’t you? 
MICHELANGELO 

Yes 

CARLA 

You can see — (She touches her face) — what’s inside. Don’t you? 
(He doesn’t answer, and she reaches out to touch his arm, 
pleading) Don’t you? Please, please tell me! 

MICHELANGELO 
I see it. Sometimes. 

CARLA (Sighing, as if relieved of a great burden) 
Good. Good. (She releases his arm and steps back) Well, I 
guess I better get going. (She starts toward the screen) 
MICHELANGELO 

Carla? 

CARLA 

Yes? 
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MICHELANGELO 

Stay. 

CARLA (Challenging him) 

Why? 

MICHELANGELO 
I don’t know — I want . . . 

CARLA 

What? Look, buddy, if that’s what you’re after just forget it. 
Don’t you think I get enough of that from every — 

MICHELANGELO (Interrupting her, stepping closer) 
Carla. No. It’s not like that. You know it’s not. Don’t keep 
desecrating — don’t keep hurting yourself. 

CARLA 

Oh, God — I don’t know what to do — I’m so sick of this — of the 
way I live. I’m so tired. So tired of looking and looking — as 
long as I can remember — trying to get close to someone, to 
something. 

MICHELANGELO 
It’s hard, isn’t it? 

CARLA 

Yes. (Pauses) Do you know? 

MICHELANGELO 

Maybe even better than you do. I look, too. Up there (He gestures 
toward the statue) I search and I search — to be close to some- 
thing. But the closeness, Carla — I don’t think you can find it 
just in — in what I do. Or in — in what you do. 

CARLA 
Then how? How? 

MICHELANGELO 

I don’t know exactly. It’s difficult. (They look at each other for 
several seconds.) It’s difficult to have a beautiful thing — a living 
thing — (Very quietly) love. Carla, I want that. I want it — 
you — the way I want everything that’s beautiful. 

CARLA (Bewildered) 

Do you — do you think I’m beautiful? 

MICHELANGELO (With great feeling) 

Oh, inside, Carla — (He looks toward the statue) That’s you. 
That’s what I’ve always seen, and wanted to love. Inside, with 
your clean rains and the music of the merry-go-rounds. But 
there’s always the fear before beginnings — of anything. (The 
lights silhouette them against the lowered scrim and the flute 
is heard above the rain) You are beautiful, Carla. You have 
to know that. (He extends his hand and she reaches out to him, 
only their fingertips touching) Come. I’ll show you . 

The scene dissolves 

Christina Askounis 
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THE COLORED BLOCKS 


A lone fly whirs through a hole in the window screen and 
flies jerkily above the bed, full of sleeping children. Through the 
crack in the door — a whisper: “Barbara. . . . Barbara. . . . 
Come on, honey — You gotta go ta school today.” 

— School? — Barbara’s eyes open and she sluggishly climbs 
over her thumbsucking little sister. Thin and awkward, Barbara 
is six and ready to start school. Labelled an under-privileged 
child, Barbara is being offered a preview to the first grade 
by the Great Society. It’s almost 7 : 00 on a humid June morning 
and Project Headstart begins today. 

Five minutes and six fresh pigtails later, Barbara is hurried 
onto the waiting schoolbus. — Up the steps and into a seat — 
Barbara follows the figure of her pregnant mother through 
each window as the bus pulls out from the muddy road. — It 
rained last night — that drumming on the tin roof had put 
Barbara to sleep. The lecture before bed-time from Pop and 
Mama (old Grandpa, too) about how to always say “yes ma’am,” 
“no ma’am,” and “thank you” had startled her — what’s that 
school gonna be like, anyway? 

Her crinoline scratched her thighs. Why wear her good pink 
dress today? She’d only worn it to Sunday School before and 
then that one time to a funeral when old Eugene Walker up- 
the-road died. That crinoline never had softened any. Gripping 
the back of the next seat, Barbara looks around at about two 
dozen other big-eyed faces. She’s seen some of those kids before. 
Sometimes Mama would let her go to the store to get some 
Pepsis and a bag of penny candy. She’s seen those kids in the 
store and sometimes along the road looking for old drink bottles. 
Mr. Morris, the storekeeper, would give them a piece of candy 
for every bottle they brought him and sometimes a bonus of a 
fireball or two. Barbara remembered the one time she’d seen 
Mr. Morris mad : some boys brought in some Old Crow bottles 
they’d found in the woods and wanted some candy in exchange. 
Boy, did Mr. Morris yell ! He told them to take those bottles back 
to the woods — he didn’t want anybody to find those in his store ! 

The yellow bus bumps along the mountain road, occasionally 
stopping to pick up more children. Mama’d said it would be a 
long ride from Afton to that school in Charlottesville. Scratchy 
crinoline. 

• • • • • 

Almost 8 :30 . . . Miss Irving is arranging the new toys in her 
classroom. A well-coiffed young Negro teacher, Miss Irving looks 
pleasant in her Ladybug dress and patent-leather sling-back 
heels. She remembers student teaching in her hometown of 
Columbia, South Carolina, and then the move to a school in 
Virginia; oh, Mama was so pleased. She could still hear Mama — 
“Be a good girl, Carrie. And room with another girl. I don’t want 
you up there all by yourself.” Carrie this, Carrie that. Sounded 
like a first-grader being sent off to school. She was no dunce. 
She could take care of herself. And she wasn’t going to be like 
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other Negroes — pushed, frustrated, bitter, and often barbaric. 
Oh no — not Carrie Irving. 

Then she had started her new job in Virginia. She had gone 
right out and borrowed money for a new convertible. The new 
job and the new freedom were allowing some real luxuries. She 
located the best dress shop in town and started rebuilding her 
wardrobe — this time on a higher level. She rented an apartment 
alone . Her first year had been an ego-building experience. She 
had worked in a new elementary school in a beautiful residential 
area. The school was just barely integrated and she had learned 
a lot about white people. 

Still, she was pushed by other Negroes. Always the stress on 
integration . . . equal pay . . . equal opportunity . . . equal recog- 
nition. “Employ the handicapped” and “Employ the Negro” — 
the attitudes behind these slogans always seemed horribly similar 
to Carrie. No, she couldn’t make her own individual progress. 
Her progress had to be organized. Her achievements were not 
her own. They belonged to some abstract Cause whose actual 
origin she didn’t know. She could hear her family back home 
now — Carrie’s doing real well, she’s a school teacher in Vir- 
ginia now. And she thought of all those cheeks sent home — don’t 
forget your brothers and sisters, Carrie. Why, why, why? Al- 
ways her obligations to the inferior Negroes, the “niggers” she 
was associated with. 

At the end of the school year she had applied to Headstart. 
It was so obvious, so obvious. They had needed only ten teachers 
for the project. Carrie knew that at least thirty of the most 
experienced teachers in the area had applied. Carrie and four 
other young Negro women had applied for positions. Yes, it 
was so obvious. They had hired all five of them immediately and 
and selected five of the thirty white applicants. The Headstart 
officials knew about the Cause too. It was not Carrie Irving as 
a competent teacher but Carrie Irving as part of the Cause that 
had gotten her a summer job. Everyone was so afraid of the 
Cause. 

With her list of assigned students in hand, Miss Irving goes 
to the cafeteria and starts to round up her class. Funny how 
some kids don’t even know their own names. Good thing they’d 
sent them name tags. 

Barbara is pushed into the cafeteria with her busload. She 
walks inside. A fat little girl in a white organdy dress is crying. 
The colored janitor is trying to console her. Barbara is too 
scared to cry. She knows it won’t do any good anyway. 

Miss Irving approaches Barbara. “And what’s your name?” 
(No name tag — stupid parents — can’t they even stick a name 
tag on a child?) 

Answer: a frightened stare. 

“Won’t you tell me your name?” — a little more gently this 
time. 

A weak “Barbara” comes out. 

“Barbara Johnson ?” 

A tiny “yes ma’am.” 
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“Come on, children. Let’s go to your room.” Barbara follows 
the other kids and Miss Irving into the classroom — big windows, 
blackboards, a toy stove and sink, a wagon, games, books. 

Shirley, a gentle, freckle-faced high school girl, urges a little 
boy to ride the wagon. Bending down and reading his name 
tag, “Hop in, Andrew, I’ll push you around.” Andrew answers 
with a grin and a loud thump into the wagon. Shirley always 
did love children. She’d made her spending money by baby- 
sitting with the Thompson kids next door. What brats those 
kids were, but she knew how to handle them. This volunteer 
job with Headstart paid nothing. But it seemed to be worth it. 

After a follow-the-leader parade out to the monkey bars and 
the tall slide, the children are ushered back into their room. 
Snack time. Barbara is handed a round, bright-colored piece 
of fruit with a hole in the top and a dixie cup filled with a 
sweet-tasting purple drink. “Squeeze your orange like this — 
and suck the juice out of the top,” Miss Irving demonstrates. 
An orange, huh? What a tingling taste. Barbara savors every 
drop of both treats. “Hurry up, Barbara,” teacher scolds. 
Sitting next to Barbara, Andrew finishes. “Good boy, Andrew. 
You can have some more grape juice.” Got to eat faster . . . 
maybe next time . . . more grape juice. 

Nap-time. Barbara and the others are stretched out on the 
big blanket on the floor. Everyone is lying still. Miss Irving puts 
on a record. Strange, silly songs about mice and clocks and 
lambs, songs like Barbara has never heard before. Barbara 
dozes off — no rain on the roof now. 

• • • • • 

“O.K., time to get up. We’re going to color now.” Miss Irving 
places some pictures on the tables. “Get in your seats.” 

Prissy little Connie in a navy blue sailor dress and little blue 
sneakers is seated next to Barbara. Barbara glances over and 
looks again at Connie’s long silky blond ringlets. Barbara strokes 
one curl. Unaware of her admirer, Connie opens her yellow and 
green box of crayons. 

Almost to herself, Barbara reflects, staring at the platinum 
curl, “Why isn’t my hair like yours?” 

“Sh-h-h, girls. Color your pictures.” 

“Harry! What are you doing? A blue duck?” Little Harry- 
with-the-big-brown-eyes looks up at Miss Irving. “What color 
is a baby duck, Harry?” A baby duck? “A baby duck is yellow,” 
says Miss Irving, picking up a big yellow crayon. Barbara 
slowly picks up her own yellow crayon and begins to color. She 
grips the crayon tightly in her hand. Her hard-pressured strokes 
leave glossy marks on the paper and little wax crumbs alongside. 

“How quiet these kids are,” thinks Miss Irving. “Just wait, 
in a few days they’ll be running around here like a bunch of 
monkeys. Especially those little country pickaninnies.” 

• • • • • 

Connie and Barbara find some little wooden blocks of all 
colors. They squat, enthralled in their construction of small 
roofless, doorless houses. Miss Irving sits in an adjacent chair 
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and and observes the girls. Picking up a purple block, she asks, 
“What color is this, Barbara?” Barbara replies with a long 
stare at the block and a tense shrug. “It’s purple. Can you say 
that?” 

“P-u-r-r-ple,” Barbara imitates softly. 

“All right, what color is this?” Miss Irving asks, holding an 
orange block. Again, an uneasy stare. “This one is orange.” 

“Orange,” repeats Barbara. That tingly fruit with a hole in it. 
Oh yes, same color. 

Again, lifting a purple block from one of the roofless houses, 
Miss Irving asks, “Now what did we say this was?” 

A pause and then, “I don’t know.” 

“It’s purple. Remember? And what’s this?” reference to an 
orange block. Another long frightened silence. Miss Irving says 
a bit more softly but with emphasis, “It’s orange Barbara, 
orange.” 

“And this is red . . . and this is blue,” Connie volunteers. 
“Mama bought me a big box of crayons one time at Woolworth’s. 
And a Beatle coloring book, too. She helps me color sometimes.” 

“Very good, Connie. You seem to know your colors pretty 
well. Time for lunch, children,” Miss Irving announces. “Get 
in line to wash up.” 

• • • • • 

After hot dogs and potato chips and milk in little waxy 
cartons, the kids are directed to their buses outside. No one 
is crying now. They proudly carry their sheets with yellow 
ducks . . . and yellow water . . . and yellow sky. 

Back in the classroom, Shirley straightens the toys and 
scrapes Play-Doh off the floor. Miss Irving plops down at her 
desk with a Coke. “These kids, they wear me out. I’m still 
not used to it. How do you like this job? Are you thinking about 
maybe being a teacher someday?” 

“Well, I love children. And these kids are so sweet,” Shirley 
says, putting a Humpty-Dumpty puzzle together. 

“Oh, they’re sweet all right — now. But I can tell the slow 
ones right away. Like that little girl with the long dress, must 
be her mother’s. What’s her name?” 

“Vanetta?” 

“Vanetta, that’s it. She won’t play with the others. Did you 
notice how she just stood and looked at the monkey bars? And 
Barbara. I tried to teach her the difference between purple and 
orange. I can tell she’s going to be a tough one. Connie’s going 
to be a good student, though. She’s quick and friendly — and such 
a cute little girl.” 

Shirley starts gathering her things. “My mother’s waiting 
outside. I’d better go.” She picks up her pocketbook and the 
brown lunchbag with the remains of her peanut butter and jelly 
sandwich. She gently closes the door; she wants to slam it. 
“Why is Miss Irving like that? Those kids, especially some of 
the little colored ones, are just scared. You’d think Miss Irving 
could understand that, but somehow. . . .” 

• • • • • 

The buses roll in the next morning. Barbara, walking slowly, 
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enters the cafeteria. Things don’t look quite so strange today. 
There’s the janitor, talking to some little boy with big glasses. 
And there’s Shirley, smiling. “Hi, Barbara. Want to go to the 
room now?” A grin and a nod and a warm little hand. 

Connie is sitting on Miss Irving’s lap, fingering her necklace 
of wooden beads. Barbara starts building a tower of the little 
wooden cubes. “There’s that one, what was it, now? . . . h-m-m-m 
. . . purple . . . yeah.” She looks over at Connie and Miss Irving. 
Miss Irving is so pretty. If Connie can sit on her lap, maybe. . . . 
Barbara walks over to Miss Irving. 

“How are you today, Barbara?” 

“Fine.” 

“Can you go over there and get me a purple block?” 

“Yes ma’am.” Barbara runs over and finds a purple block and 
hands it to Miss Irving, smiling. 

“That’s better. Now can you bring me an orange one?” This 
Barbara also does successfully. “Very good.” 

Barbara’s pride sparkles in her eyes. “Can I sit on your lap 
now?” 

“All right, Barbara.” Connie jumps down and runs to the 
puzzles where Shirley and the others are playing. Miss Irving 
feels herself cringe as Barbara climbs into her lap. Then she 
looks at Barbara. She sees herself twenty years before in 
Columbia, a frightened little thing with four pigtails too many 
and a rummage sale dress. Not much to eat in the house and a 
father that drinks too much and a big sister that’s in trouble, 
but . . . she too probably has a mama that tries, that feeds her 
what she can, that carefully braids those stupid little pigtails. 

Miss Irving suddenly looks at her watch. She’s running 
behind schedule. “Line up to go outside.” The children form a 
crooked, packed little line and follow Shirley out the classroom 
door. Barbara waits and slips her hand into Miss Irving’s. 
Barbara looks up and Miss Irving smiles. The teacher is so 
pretty — pretty dress, pretty hair, pretty talk, pretty hand that 
feels so soft and warm. Barbara envisions in her six-year-old 
mind an adult Barbara identical to Miss Irving. 

“Miss Irving, can I sit next to you at lunch?” 

“Sure, Barbara.” And they join the others at the slide. 

Mary Bishop 

Qjf g) 

BREAD UNBROKEN 

Unleavened 
seems my bread, 
a fallen loaf 
that shows no yeasted 
thoughts 

nor risen 

hopes. 

Marie Campen O'Callaghan 
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AFFECTIVE 


All hail the overcoming of the role! 

Time is stopped and life is but to give! 

Beyond the metagenesis of soul 

Osmose yourself; and know that as I live 

So moves the universe. Drop now the clothes 

From conscience — Word of Death — the search for wealth, 

Passion’s smell, and mundane mind that knows 

Merely end, beginning, and itself. 

Julanne J. Brandes 
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FAITH OF MY FATHERS 

I feel that I am being torn in half, 

Between a man, and Two who helped me grow. 
Who taught me what it means to live and laugh, 
To cry, and love, and most of all, to know. 

And now, because I know, I weigh his worth. 

I find him stalwart, noble, honest, strong. 
Because They taught me value since my birth, 

I know that if I leave him I am wrong. 

But since our god is not the lord they love, 

His life and mine must not become as one. 

The regions of the empyrean above 
Can but belong to one almighty son. 

I writhe, cry low; No matter what I do, 

The hearts that I shall break still number Two. 

Karen Salvatore 
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REFLECTIONS FROM A HEAVY LID 


All hail, dear Alma Mater, 

We sing our praise to you 

I am a Senior with a heavy lid. Why just one lid? Because 
only one is here at school; the other is wandering, wandering 
toward a rather nebulous future. Why is my lid heavy? Because 
it needs sleep, sleep that will not come until after the ceremony 
and celebration of June 4. Is the present, then, the proper time 
to reflect on four years of college, with one bloodshot eye on 
campus and one straining toward post-graduate life? I think it 
is, because my reflections do not reach the extremes of either 
first year total enthusiasm or total disillusionment or of nos- 
talgia clouded by years of playing the middle class matron. 

High on Marye’s Hilltop 
You stand forever true 

Yes, Mary Washington, you do stand on Marye’s hilltop, and 
it is getting more crowded up here all the time. More girls, more 
dormitories, and my favorite spot of seclusion, the backyard of 
Framar, desecrated by the forthcoming third-floor eyes of 
Thomas Jefferson Hall. Science says that I am matter and that 
I take up space; therefore, when I want to be alone, I must 
take my matter with me. Yet there is no place for me to deposit 
it without some percentage of 4 000 curious eyes looking on. 
True, my gray matter can be released while my body is sur- 
rounded by others; but there are times when both my flesh and 
mind choose to be free of others, and on this campus this option 
is closed. If only the statement “It is understood that each girl 
will have a separate bed” could be changed to “It is possible 
for each girl to have a separate sound-proofed room.” 

Pardon the lack of transition, but ah ! the dining hall. I leave 
the question of quality food to a hungry newspaper editorialist. 
I wish rather to discuss the atmosphere of Seacobeck. For me 
the evening meal is a chance to be with people I do not normally 
see during the course of the day, and I think it would be most 
satisfying to renew old friendships over a good meal. Un- 
fortunately I have never been able to discover if such a situation 
truly is satisfying because of the circumstances under which we 
dine. When I was a freshman, the evening meal was a sit-down 
affair which gave me the opportunity of meeting girls with 
whom I otherwise would not have come into contact. The prob- 
lem, however, was trying both to get to know these girls and 
also to gobble up my food in the meagre amount of time allotted. 
My pleasure in eating and talking was thwarted, just as it is now 
by the weariness and frustration of standing in line and being 
unable to find a table. I think, however, this is an appropriate 
place to denigrate one aspect of the criticism that Mary Wash- 
ington is a finishing school, for Amy Vanderbilt would vomit 
were she to assume that our dining hall extends the art of 
gracious living. 
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Neither does the metaphor of Mary Washington as a finish- 
ing school hold true in the area of academics. Although I have 
noticed an increasing amount of intellectual sophistication in 
the classes that have followed mine, I realize that as a freshman 
my mind was quite receptive to and grateful for the barrage of 
ideas that came to me through my classes. The awareness of the 
possibility that God may not exist and of our insignificance on 
a geological time scale were both exciting and disturbing to me. 
This knowledge, along with other examples of man’s relation 
to the universe, has stimulated my mind. I now face the 
graduate’s dilemma: Will the lack of regimentation defeat my 
desire to learn ? Generation of the follow-up program rests solely 
on myself, not on a deadline imposed from without. The product 
of a finishing school possesses a vacant smile; the product of 
college bites her lip in fear and anticipation of the future. 

Born in truth and honor 

Thank you, thank you, thank you, Mary Washington, for 
recognizing the truth about girls and for honoring the individual 
— for not having sororities. Girls are petty, they frequently have 
nothing better to do than talk about others, they covet others’ 
possessions. Living in a dormitory situation augments these 
characteristics enough, but stratifying girls via sororities would 
be much worse. I was once talking with a Southern belle-type 
woman who asked me to what sorority I belonged. When I 
replied that we had none, she then asked if we hadi social clubs. 
Saying no again, I was then confronted with: “But, my deah, 
what do you do?” I said, “We don’t do anything on an organized 
snob basis.” If having a group of friends with common interests 
and attitudes is called snobbery, then at least we have just in- 
formal snobbery. Can you imagine the type of May Court elec- 
tion we would have if we had sororities on campus ? ! 

You ever more shall be, 

The model of our future years, 

And all eternity. 

My philosophy courses taught me not to wangle with the 
concept of eternity, but the projection of Mary Washington as 
my model for the future certainly deserves scrutiny. Perhaps 
this situation can be illuminated by asking myself this question : 
Would I persuade my daughter to go to my alma mater? The 
dialogue might go something like this: 

Daughter: What do you do without any boys around? 

Mother: As far as classes go, the absence of male peers is an 
advantage because you’re less inhibited in discussions, and you 
don’t have to worry about saying something stupid in front of a 
nice boy if you’re a timid freshman. By the time you’re a senior, 
though, you don’t care what you say to anybody. In the realm of 
dating, however, you are at a disadvantage. You do have oppor- 
tunities to date, but you don’t get a chance to know someone 
before you go out with him. I would not have wasted as many 
evenings as I did if I had just had a chance to find out what a 
boy was like before embarking on a date. Being relatively near 
both colleges and a military installation, however, girls at Mary 
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Washington do have the opportunity of comparing the boys with 
the men. 

Daughter: Will I have time for extra-curricular activities? 
Mother: Unless you want completely to divorce yourself from 
your surroundings, there will naturally be clubs and political 
organizations you want to join, offices which you feel you can 
fulfill, and campus and community services to perform. In the 
great democratic process, however, these activities can tend 
to overtake your original academic purpose as you spend more 
and more time at meetings and less and less time studying. The 
ability to coordinate the areas of academics and activities is an 
important test of your strength, both mentally and physically; 
and, I suppose, it is part of the value of your education as a 
person and citizen. 

Daughter: Does Mary Washington have lots of traditions or 
is it receptive to change? 

Mother: Fortunately it is a combination of the two ideas. The 
traditions are not such that they impede academic progress. Not 
walking on the grass is a tradition for an esthetic purpose : the 
beauty of the campus. Avoiding the seal in the library is another 
tradition which enhances the history of the college and is a small 
symbol of permanence in an atmosphere filled with conflicting 
ideas and changing people. Yet in the academic and social areas 
the college is open to transformation, certainly not to over-night 
transformation, but to cautious not necessarily tedious change. 
You’ll come out loving it for the things you’ve learned and the 
friends you’ve made and hating it for the pressure and for turn- 
ing you into a young cynic ; but I guarantee that the tears will 
flow from your weary lids down your cynical face the last time 
you sing the alma mater. 

Mary Turner 

ON STILL LIVES 

Cezanne knew, somehow ; 
there exists an order undefined 
except by this persuasive light 
discovering through dusky glass 
a truthful apple, grapes, a knife. 

Outside, there must have been 
some small boy walking home, 
whistling eternal rocks along the road. 

Raising his head, he had to hear 
the twilight trains receding into dark, 
where within the aged lovers rest 
unsearching hands upon each other; 
perpetually, forever, 
beloved and believed. 

Christina Askounis 
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THE CAVE 


Before him stretched the staircase, ominously beckoning him 
to solve its jigsawed reality; callously compelling him to fill its 
corroded bannisters with the putty of his slowly-swelling palms ; 
ardently persuading him to cower beneath its fetid landings 
that had served as catch-alls for the season’s drippings, that had 
harbored their stagment stillness before the advent of this 
sentenced man ; landings that now peered at this hungry worm, 
as he dug his lifeline to the soil’s surface, and snickered — 

“A worm, nothing but an odious, scrawny, despicable worm. 
Long and malleable — just like an elastic that is stretched from 
both ends until it breaks just short of the middle. Not that it 
matters where you break — you’re the same on both sides. 
Stretch: contract, climb: fall, win: lose. You’ll never make it, 
worm — you don’t want to make it!” 

“ What’s that? Okay, worm, crawl out of the womb of your 
rabid society. Renounce its motherhood — tell her to kiss off. 
A little too strong for you, worm? Okay, slither away, bid her 
shyly goodbye.” 

It had all happened the night before. The walls had oozed a 
pussy dampness and had left behind dried-up hollows that in 
time would be filled with an infected chill. Even the deadly 
stillness of the landings had been marred by an unruly drip 
that played havoc with these stark, submissive minds — minds 
that had been deprived of all stimuli, even light, for many 
months. 

“Must have been a bad storm. Not even a moon this time, 
must be clouded over. You know, Sandy, I really think I’m going 
blind — I can hardly make out where you are during the day — 
forget it at night. Bet if I ever get out of here, I’ll be a blind 
beggar. Guess, I’ll just walk down Main, groping my way 
through globs called people — at least I won’t have to wait for 
those damn don’t walk signs. Won’t be able to see them. Hey, 
Joe, you want to hear the plaintive wail of a . . .” 

“Shuddup, funny man, or you’ll be more than a blind beggar 
— you’ll be a blind beggar with a busted jaw!” 

“Thanks, pal. You’re true blue. Don’t mind him, Sandy. Don’t 
you worry, son. We’ll get out — at least one of us. Maybe even 
you. You got youth, brains, maybe even a reason to live for — 
got a girl, Sandy? Pretty? Shapely? Uh-huh! Real honey, I 
bet . . . Well, what’s she like?” 

“Lay off, Buddy. Sure he’s got a girl. What do ya think, he’s 
got a problem or something?” 

And for the first time, he began to think of her : of his lovely 
partner of a summer, oceanic spree who had helped him shop for 
perfect sand-dollars in a market overflowing with the bargains 
of Nature’s grandest warehouse; of his fellow survivor of that 
breaker’s final trip to shore who had helped him watch the 
mighty spray sprinkle the eight-legged kingdoms throughout 
a golden, boundless unity, and who had listened as its receding 
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ebb, gulping such fine glazed marbles, grumbled its good-bye 
of his sprite, young crewmember who had helped him guide 
his beloved boat, wrapped in its sails like a fair Norwegian 
goddess. And he remembered the determined young mistress 
who had caught him in a jumprope made of seaweed when he 
had tried to finalize his summer fling, who had dragged him to 
her charming sandcastle where she had bewitched him into 
bowing and pledging his allegiance to his most excellent queen. 
And he had laughingly promised to be her royal subject; and she 
had laughed also — the laugh of the mistress of a devoted, gentle 
slave. 

He discovered that they had lapsed into an oppressive silence. 
A vulgar, non-lingual silence of rotted energy, perverted 
thoughts, inopportune decisions. A silence of theories, supposi- 
tions, random thoughts, desires, and aims that had no hope of 
fulfillment, no need for conclusion. 

They supposed the wind relayed the snow throughout the 
villages, transmitting the General's order to obscure the tunneled 
trenches that stank of dishonored death and senseless destruction. 

They wondered if the morrow's sun would dispel Nature's icy 
covering, and stuff its slush through the narrow hole that 
forfeited man's recovery. 

They wondered when the children would be let outside to play 
again, when their sisters would be safe to walk the streets 
again, when Dad would read the morning paper again, when 
Mom would bake her apple pies again. . . . But they had no 
way of knowing. 

“I want to know, I must know" became their refrain. 

“I will know" became his. 

The worm crawls in, the worm crawls out . . . 

The first few steps were relatively easy. He inched his way 
methodically, uncritically accepting each rung, unhesitantly 
reaching for the next. It was almost as if the foot of the ladder 
welcomed him as the mouth of a river might a stream. He even 
began to think he might make it. 

Fifteenth. Sixteenth. . . . Twentieth. It was almost as if an un- 
canny, uncontrollable momentum were pummeling him up a 
stairway. He could hardly perceive his friends beneath him. 
He could barely hear the echo of their waspy voices now. 

Forty. Good — a landing. Its water soothed his feet ; he sloshed 
the drippings back and forth between his toes — the first real 
exercise he'd had in days. He was almost enjoying himself. This 
was good ! 

Sixty. Sixty-one. Sixty-two. His climb was getting slower now. 
His hands were clammy, and his feet were blistered. His physical 
discomfort was only heightened by the gnawing realization of 
a horrid fear of failure — a failure that would not be blamed 
on him, but on his youth, and inexperience. No, he wasn't prov- 
ing himself. He was proving his generation. 

Sixty-nine. Seventy. Seventy-one. Only a few more steps to 
liberation. The perspiration clung in beaded magnets to his 
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shirt, and his hands were beginning to feel like a garden rake 
they were so molded to his grip. 

And then, he felt solid ground. And his fingers lurched for- 
ward, and dug deep, and came up again, and opened and said 
“Here I am/’ and closed and said “Please let me stay?” 

Soon he was lying in mud. And it felt warm and moist and he 
rolled in it and covered his face with it, and rubbed it through 
his hair, and put some in his pockets, and tasted it to see if it 
was real. 

He must have dozed, for it was day when he awoke. For he 
stood up, and was blinded by the sun. And when he turned from 
its horrid penetration, he saw he was caked with a dried-out mud 
that clogged his pores and suffocated his living cells until he 
began to gasp from lack of air. And when he looked around, he 
saw the ground that had soothed him now corroded and scarred 
by the loss of its breathing vitality. And he saw the ruins of 
a great old farmhouse, and the stubs of a thousand desecrated 
elms. And he saw the withered body of a long-dead prison guard. 

He turned back and climbed back down. 

And sneered at the landings that had dared call him a worm — 

His two sides weren't the same — one side had a heart! 

Kristin Peterson 
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Richmond Coca-Cola Bottling Company 

Incorporated 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 




ings go 


better with COKE 


METRO Drug Store 

PRESCRIPTION SPECIALISTS 

• DRUGS 

• SICKROOM SUPPLIES 

• LUNCHEONETTE 

• PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 

• SUNDRIES 

• COSMETICS 

Phone 373-2424 

Free Prescription Pick-Up & Delivery 
Open 8:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. Daily 
316 Amaret St. Fredericksburg, Va. 


Scotty's 

PASTRY SHOP 

BIRTHDAY and WEDDING CAKES 
OF DISTINCTION 

Complete Line of Fresh 
Bakery Products 

All Kinds of Pastry 
Cakes, Pies, Doughnuts 
CALL 373-6117 
600 WILLIAM STREET 


PEPSI -COLA BOTTLING CO. 

305 Hanson Avenue 
Call 373-5152 



It Beats 
The Others 

Cold 
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CALL 373-4431 


To: WASHINGTON 
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